MAN OF THE  WIDE  WORLD

message was instinct throughout with that spirit of
good-will by the help of which alone the nations can
hope to reconcile their differences and achieve a real
peace."

No more fitting prelude to the King's Silver Jubilee
can be imagined than that message ; for it was a simply
worded summary of all that the King has most cared
for during his reign and has striven to attain. His
example has been always a steadying influence; his
counsel, always sensible. No man has done more to
help England endure the succession of crises which
have made the last twenty-five years the severest ordeal
in her history. Ten thrones have fallen during that
quarter of a 'century, and there is no sign that their
passing is lamented by the nations which have decided
against them. But the anti-monarchy wave had spent
its force before it broke upon England's shores. While
other peoples were casting tradition away, the English,
always odd and contrary, discovered an enhanced
meaning in theirs. But without the personal influence
of the King and Queen, and, in this context we may be
permitted to add, of their eldest son, the Monarchy
would not have won the high esteem in which it is now
held. In these personalities the British have found clear
reflections of their own normal characteristics. The
Jubilee celebrations will enable them, wherever in the
world they may be, to express a loyalty which is the
stronger and deeper for being often inarticulate, and at
the same time to reassert a faith in their inner being and
constitution as a people.

To the confirmation of that faith and loyalty the Prince
has contributed after his own highly individual manner.
He has worked out for himself a way of fitting together
tradition and a world of rapid progress. There was a
time when to the superficial observer he appeared to be
favouring modernity at the expense of tradition. Since
then his judgment, even if it has not been infallible in
every small detail, has been proved to be sound in
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